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rule in India, as white rule everywhere in Asia and Africa, exists by 

virtue of the military impotency to which the native peoples have been 

reduced by legislation and coercion. This aspect of the "white man's 

burden " seems to have been overlooked as much by the champions of 

the League of Nations as by labor leaders, international socialists 

and other varieties of radicals. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
New York Chy. 

Indian Nationality. By R. N. GILCHRIST. Introduction by- 
Ramsay Muir. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1920. — 
xviii, 246 pp. 

This book, consisting of nine essays, had its origin in two lectures 
delivered at the University of Calcutta in 1915-16, which aimed to 
explain the racial background of the World War. Subsequently the 
author was led to discuss the question "whether there is or will be an 
Indian unity analogous to the unity of Canada, Australia or New 
Zealand" (page 55). The volume is thus a contribution to the com- 
parative study of modern nationalism. 

Professor Gilchrist's philosophy of nationality is calculated to de- 
monstrate that " the Allies were fighting for the good of humanity" 
and " not that war in itself is right but that Germany was wrong" 
(page 44). The author takes no cognizance of the elementary fact of 
international politics that Poles, Czechs and other peoples have been 
enabled to form national states of their own, not because of their right 
to freedom but because in the conjuncture of diplomatic manoeuvers 
it had been decreed that the Teutonic empires should be crushed, and 
especially because there was a power strong enough, commercially and 
militarily or rather navally, to bring them to their knees. 

Territory, race, language etc. are discussed in a popular manner as 
elements of nationality, which is described as " essentially a spiritual 
thing " (page 15). But while Mr. Gilchrist rightly rejects a monistic 
basis for what may be called the nation-making power, he overlooks 
the fact that in national movements one of the greatest " spiritual" 
factors is the will of a people to emancipate itself from foreign domi- 
nation. The omission of this consideration vitiates fundamentally his 
analysis of the diversities of Indian life, although much of it is accurate, 
up to date and often original (see pages 48-153). 

The author does not content himself with the statement that " in 
India there is a collection of nationalities without a single nationality 
for the whole" (pages 62, 210). The various aspects of rapproche- 
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ment between Hindus and Moslems (pages 102, 103), the evidences 
of the constant flexibility of caste (pages 121, 123, 170) and the 
elasticity of Hindu law (pages 132, 133), as well as the " democratic 
movements " and other "constructive possibilities" (pages 138-141) 
in the social life of India today, have not escaped his searching 
inquiry. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gilchrist's logic for Asia is different from his logic 
for Europe. He is solicitous enough that the few thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of Croats, Moravians, Letts and Slovenes should 
attain to the dignity of national statehood (pages 28, 29, 30, 35, 37, 
39). But the twenty language groups of India, each numbering more 
than a million people, some more than twenty-five millions and one or 
two more than forty millions (pages 63, 71), should be satisfied with 
Lord Acton's denunciation of nationalism (pages 31-35). Indeed, 
in the " small nationalities" of India our author cannot detect any 
unities except the unity of permanent subjection to a foreign race 
(pages 212-214). Their intelligentsia are condemned as sicklied o'er 
with "national neurasthenia" (page 39). 

There is, it is true, as Strachey asserts, no India — but in exactly the 
same sense that there is no Europe. Orissa is at least as real as Bel- 
gium or Holland, the Punjab is no less a unit than Italy or the United 
Kingdom, and Bengal is more compact and homogeneous than France ; 
and India has her Denmarks, Portugals, Greeces and Finlands. But 
Mr. Gilchrist fears that a province like Bengal, "with a dominant and 
strong vernacular," if left to itself, might easily claim the " complete 
vernacularization of education as a national right" (page 79). Why 
this apprehension? What would be the harm to democracy, civiliza- 
tion and humanity, even a champion of the League of Nations might 
be permitted to inquire, should the forty to fifty million people of a 
sovereign Republic of Bengal actually attempt such a thing and set up 
French, German or English as a compulsory second language, and 
Japanese, Russian or Spanish as a compulsory third? 

Whatever be the political future of India, the student of constitutions 
will in the meanwhile appreciate Mr. Gilchrist's description of Indian 
finance as " federal," of the Canadian type (page 238). The tendency 
toward the federalization of India is further evident, as he interprets 
it, in the provisions of the Montagu- Chelmsford Report, which seeks 
by the institution of the Council of Princes to assimilate the 650 native 
states to the imperial system (page 245). 

The parallel between the Roman Empire and the British Empire has 
often been drawn to the satisfaction of the "superior races." One 
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need not quarrel with this, but when Mr. Gilchrist suggests that Eng- 
lish officers in the Indian services are not more objectionable than 
European and American experts in the Japanese (page 221), one can 
not bat feel that when an Englishman indulges in sympathy for a sub- 
ject race he is likely to lose all sense of humor. The weakest chapter 
in the book is that on Tagore's Nationalism. The poet-essayist's idea 
that India's contribution to the world is to be made in the moral and 
spiritual sphere, and that what India needs is not political freedom but 
social reform (pages 155-156, 168), should have been regarded by a 
student of economics as one-sided, to say the least. Moreover, the 
author fails to detect in Tagore's lectures an intense an ti- British ani- 
mus which disguises itself under the mask of an all-round philippic 
against " the Nation " as Western " organized power." 

Mr. Gilchrist does not seem to be acquainted with recent intensive 
researches in Indian history. In references to the polity of old India 
his ignorance is surpassed, however, by that of Professor Ramsay 
Muir, who contributes an introduction to the volume. The latter's 
sweeping generalizations in regard to Hindu legal, political and social 
institutions (pages xi-xiv) betray, in the first place, an inadequate 
comprehension of comparative history and, in the second place, an un- 
questioning reliance on the cheap indology popularized in the nine- 
teenth century by Maine and Max Mtiller. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
New York City. 

The Italian Emigration of Our Times. By Robert R. Foer- 
ster. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1919. — xv, 556 pp. 

Italian emigration, as it developed before the outbreak of the World 
War, was an evil for Italy, which, notwithstanding considerable eco- 
nomic advantages accruing to the countries that received it, was not 
compensated by a total world gain. The causes of this unprofitable 
emigration, partially natural and in part man-made, are to a large ex- 
tent remediable. It should be a paramount policy of the Italian gov- 
ernment to remove those disabilities, social and economic, which have 
led to the depopulation of entire regions of Italy and the ejection 
into a mainly unreceptive world of masses of predestined derelicts' 
Civilized nations in general should institute advisory international 
conferences in order to regulate nigratory movements by a process 
of selection, and direct emigration to those countries which are con- 
ditioned for an efficient utilization of new race elements. 

These are the conclusions reached by Dr. Foerster. They are not 



